unday- 


All gleaming and white, 
All robed in delight, 


Your Genius calls, Come! 


Youve been charmed with me long 
In story and song— 
For fairy and sprite, 
And magic and might, 
And marvelous powers, 
And fabulous showers, 
And riches and witches, 


And all the Good which is 


Put in the Nowhere of tale, 
Are in me. 
Come! Come! 
The Truth of all story, 
All magic, all glory, 
Has its fountain in me, 
And flows full and free 


for the child who forever and ever trusts me. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., ARPIL, 1894. 
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What is it that makes it so easy to run 
about and do the hundreds of things happy 
little folks do every day? d 

Love, of course. 

What is it that makes us feel as if we and 
everybody wanted everybody to share all 
the good things and happiness that ever 
could be? Love, of course. Love is warm 
and glad and quickening; Love never leaves 
out nor forgets one creature in all this world, 
for “God is Love.” 

When Love warms and quickens it is at 
work, and Love at work is Life. 


Life! What is it that tingles through 
every fibre of your little body; and through 
every fibre of every living creature’s body, 
till it seems as if living were an unceasing 
frolic of glad energy? Life, of course, for 
God is Life—“And that Life was the Light 
of men.” 

What is it that makes you know—know 
things that neither your eyes nor your ears 
tell you; things that are whispered deep in 
you somewhere? Light, of course—* The 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world” —God. 
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{ED and I’ve wondered all day, whatever 
3 we could have done last night, that 
made papa hurry us off to bed so. We’s just 
askin’ him to splain about Dr. Good’s “God’s 
Plan,” ’cause we couldn’t see, for the life 
of us, if twas all planned out a’ready, as he 
told us, why God got so angry about it, 
cause how could Adam and everybody help 
it? Grace said she thought, “It ’ud been 
easier for God to ’ve cut down that tree, or 
killed that snake, or else unmade Adam, 
than to been so drefful cross at him and 

everybody, like Dr. Good said.” 

Papa said we couldn’t spect, bein’ child- 
ren, to understand such deep truths, for it 
had taken Dr. Good his lifetime, studying 
about them, to find out what he had, and 
he was sure it was the safest way for us to 
just ’cept them as Dr. Good had told them 


to us. 

I couldn’t hardly breathe when papa said 
that; I can’t splain it; but it feels as if all 
the sunshine and the air was going ’way 
out of the world when folks talk like Dr. 
Good did yesterday. 1 guess Ned and 
Grace felt so, too; ’cause Ned said it felt 
awful good to get out doors and breathe 
again; and Grace said “It seemed ’s if God 
staid out doors, mostly.” 

While papa was talking to us that way, 
Ned sat so still and Aunt Joy was up stairs 
with mamma; I was wishing I could feel 
again sure, that God was like He seemed 
when Aunt Joy talked ’bout him. 

After while Ned told papa he couldn’t 
see how it could be, if God really knew and 
didn’t change His mind—that He should 
have made man and said he was “very 
good,” and then set a trap to find out 
whether he was mistaken about him or not. 

“For you see,” said Ned, “if Dr. Good 
had only ’splained that God hadn’t had the 
sperience when He made Adam, we could 
’ave seen how it all happened; but for him 


to tell it as if God had planned it all before 
hand and then wouldn’t have any mercy on 
Adam and everybody, nor forgive ’em till 
Jesus just coaxed and plead with Him and 
finally told him he’d come and live among 
men and bear everything, and even be mur- 
dered to ‘appease God’s wrath,’ Dr. Good 
said, and God let him. Why, papa, you’re 
lots better ’an that, ’cause I remember once 
when Mike got drunk and drove Beauty to 
death, (Beauty was our horse), and you 
were so sorry and angry about it, you drove 
Mike away, and told him never to show his 
face about here again. We children were 
so sorry for Mike we went and hunted him 
up after a good while and found ’em most 
starvin’; and we cried und coaxed you to 
just try him once more for his children’s 
sake, and when you saw what a hard time 
they were having, you forgave him, and 
trusted him again, and he’s been awful good 
ever since, you know, papa.” 

“ And oh papa,” said Grace, “s’posin’ you 
wouldn’t let him come back and we'd all 
offered to been killed to make you get over 
bein’ mad at poor Mike, and you’d let us; 
wouldn’t you been an awful man, though, 
papa?” 

Then papa sent us right off to bed; I'd 
like to know why. 

We didn’t feel a bit happy, our pretty 
room seemed cold and all the bright-cheery 
was gone out of it. After Maggie had put 
us in bed and was gone, Grace said she 
guessed Dr. Good’s kind o’ God was there, 
’eause she didn’t feel ’im soft and warm. 
She wished Aunt Joy would come and chase 
Him away, ’cause He’d no business in little 
girl’s rooms, and she was sure he’d let the 
bugoo’s in, too. Aunt Joy didn’t come, and 
Grace went to sleep, but I couldn’t get to 
sleep for such a long time, for thinking 
about the dreadful things Dr. Good told us, 
and wondering if they were true and God 
wasn’t the loving Father after all, like 
Aunt Joy said. 
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It scared me so that I covered up my 
head and cried and wondered if I ever would 
be happy again. I dreamed that Dr. Good 
caught me and shut me up in a dark room 
and when I tried to scream for help a dread- 
ful voice spoke out and said, “No use to 
scream, yowre shut up here forever.” 

Then I shook all over and cried, and I 
asked the awful voice-of-the-dark why Dr. 
Good had shut me up and what I had done 
wrong, but it only said: 

“A-d-a-m, A-d-a-m, A-d-a-m.” 

After ’while I thought of Jesus and then 
I cried out: 

“O Jesus Christ, please let me out,” and 


* the door flew open, though I could see Dr. 


Good trying to hold it shut, but he couldn’t 
do it, and then I heard Aunt Joy’s voice 
calling “Come on out, Trixy.” Then I 
woke up and found Aunt Joy sitting beside 
me with Grace asleep in her arms. She 
said Grace and I had both been crying in our 
sleep and she had heard us and came in. 
She looked just like an angel to me and 
when I told her my awful dream she just 
kissed me and said: 

“ Jesus Christ will always open the doors 
out of dark places, Trixy, dear, and if you’d 
only remembered to have called to him be- 
fore you and Grace went to sleep, he would 
have opened the door to happy thought 
which had been closed by the doubts and 
fears you had made your bed-fellows.” 

She said that Dr. Good in my dream only 
stood for the thought that God could be 
anything but a loving Father to His chil- 
dren, and that such thoughts, held to for 
ever so short a time, would close the 
Christ-door and leave us alone with the 
Adam or fleshly mind, that believes in all 
kinds of evils. 

Then Aunt Joy put Grace back in bed, 
and told me to ask the dear Christ-Spirit 
to open all the dark doors of my heart and 
let in the dear Father’s love and I would 
never get scared any more. I went off to 
sleep so happy then, and this morning it 
all seems like a dream. 

Today we told Aunt Joy how dreadful 
that sermon made us feel yesterday; and 
about our talk with papa last night. I saw 
the tears come into her eyes, but she brushed 
’em right out again and said: 

“*As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. When we understand 


what this means, we understand the full 
plan of salvation.” 

“But Aunt Joy,” said Grace, “how can 
mens die in Adam, ’cause if Adam ’s been 
such fousands of years died, he ’s nuffin 
but dirt now, is he?” 

Aunt Joy laughed and told her she ought 
to ask Dr. Good that question. Ned said 
he guessed it must mean just Adam’s influ- 
ence over folks. Aunt Joy told us then, 
that “Adam” stood for a state of mind that 
eats of the “tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.” She says that believing a thing 
real hard is just like eating it, ’cause it be- 
comes a part of us. She asked us if we 
didn’t take a little taste of this “ good-and- 
evil-knowledge” yesterday, and have the 
sad experience of being turned out of our 
happy consciousness of the dear Father’s 
loving presence. Grace jumped up and 
said: 

“Yes, Aunt Joy, and I fougkt somefin’ 
drefful was after me and I couldn’t feel the 
soft warm of God at all.” 

“But God was there with you, just the 
same. It was your own doubt of His all- 
present love, that shut you outside of the 
happy feeling of Him,” said Aunt Joy. 

Then Ned asked if that was the way the 
“sure-enough” Adam got out of Eden. 
Aunt Joy said it was always just as it is 
now, that God is the same loving, unchange- 
able fountain of life and good, world-with- 
out-end ; and the only possible way for man 
to get away from this Truth of Him, is to 
believe in some other cause or some other 
power outside of Life and Love and Good. 
She said that “As in Adam all die” means 
that the fruit of this believing in the power 
of evil is always sorrow and pain and want 
and death. That the Christ-mind is man’s 
unmixed faith in the wisdom and love and 
all-power of God alone. She said, “even 
so, in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

“ He that hath seen me (the Christ-mind) 
hath seen the Father.” 

Ned looked up with his face all a-shine, 
and said: “Oh, I knowI saw the Father, 
then, the night I was healed.” 


Bless! bless! always bless! 
Blessings never stop; 

While you’re sowing, they keep growing 
You a thrifty crop. 
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Wonder-Light. 
Concluded. 
‘UV JHAT more can you do?” said the 
child to the Light. 

“T can sing,” said the Light. “Listen!” 

At first there was only a deep sweet 
silence, such a silence as comes when you 
are going to sleep on the Mother’s breast. 
Then musical ripples arose in that silence, 
like waves on a moonlit sea. They gather- 
ed together, coming faster and faster, 
white crests on a storm of sound. On and 
on they rode, each sound sparkling as it 
came. There were sounds of all colors, 
more fragrant than flowers; they fell as 
sweetly on the lips as on the ears. Thick 
and fast they fell, shining snowflakes now 
from the dark dome of silence; they joined 
themselves together in radiant bands, sing- 
ing a grand song. “All the morning stars 
sang together.” They flocked about the 
little child; he clapped his hands, he sang 
with them, he rose and danced in his small 
bed; his yellow curls, his white limbs shone 
among the shining jewel sounds; the Light 
gave him wings of violet and silver; it was 
the happiest hour in the world. 

When Carlo was tired he lay down again 
reg asked the Light what more it could 


“T can make worlds with my song,” the 
Light replied. “See!” 

Once more a golden beam touched 
Carlo’s forehead; he felt that he saw with 
all his body, which was full of Light. Far 
in the distance was a huge fountain of 
Light, a fountain with a dark center; the 
edges of this dark ring broke into the 
Light that sang, bubbling up with joy. 
Here, too, every ray of Light was a color, 
and as color touched color, as ray met ray, 
music leaped out as fire leaps when a match 
is rubbed upon stone. Where the red met 
the green, where the blue met the yellow, 
they were glad, they met like brothers, a 
grand song arose. These songs were the 
life of the Light. There was something 
still more wonderful. When that Light 
sparkled through a color, Carlo saw it was 
made up of tiny golden specks, like gold- 
dust or sun mist. These specks, or atoms, 
crowded together, calling out in joy at 
meeting; the sounds they made ran round 
and through them, drawing other atoms to 
the group; the sounds touched that group 


here, there, everywhere; they were like 
hands shaping it, just as a boy moulds clay 
or putty into shape, and soon Carlo saw 
that Sound was making beautiful things 
out of the Light. 

“Once I see Uncle John run his fiddle 
bow on a pane of glass what had yellow 
grains of sand on it, and the grains runned 
together at the sounds an’ made real pretty 
shapes on the glass,” he reflected. “Seems 
to me there’s a awful lot of things to know.” 
He saw stars made in this way, enormous 
stars that bounded off into thesky and 
wheeled about the sun with choral songs. 
Each star has its own color, each star had 
its own song, but all the colors together 
made pure white light, and all the songs 
blended into one song, the life-song of the 
sun. When the sun sang that, it warmed 
the earth; then it was that flowers bloomed, 
that trees arose, that birds laid bright eggs 
in their nests, and children were born. 
The seas became full of fish; out of the air 
came all winged things. The snake came, 
too, and the owl, bird of night with solemn 
eyes, the fierce tiger, the elephant with his 
trumpet, the timid things of darkness and 
all the poisonous lives of the jungle were 
drawn to that grand Sound. They were 
tamed by it; the wildcat purred, and the 
tiger crouched; the snake danced, the ele- 
phant forgot his lair; they all loved the 
Sound and the Light; in them all were 
gentle and kind as children are at the 
mother’s breast; they knew that the Light 
had mothered them all; they were wiser 
than many people are. Carlo saw that if 
men would do the same, if men would 
hearken to the Light and would be filled 
with it, letting it shine, all things would be 
good, and heaven and earth would be one 
happy place of peace. The voice told him 
that there were no bad things, only the use 
to which things were put was bad. The 
creatures would not hurt men if the men 
had not made dark, evil places in the 
Light to darken all the weaker souls. All 
things are made for Nature’s good uses, 
but darkened, blinded hearts do not always 
obey Nature’s laws. All evil comes from 
darkened Light, from rays turned back, 
or twisted or broken, where the red fire 
swallows up their silvery beauty and they 
can no longer do their proper work. 

While he thought this, which the Light 
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seemed to put into his mind, he saw the 
singing colors cluster very thick about a 
place larger than our world. The place 
became glorious with Light, full of angels 
that obeyed it and flew to do its will. 
Soon so many rays gathered about this 
wonderful place, they pressed so thick, 
they moved so fast, such fires were struck 
from them, such dazzling lightnings, such 
moving songs arose, they seemed to be do- 
ing some mighty work. All at once a last 
marvelous blaze shot up, the rays melted 
together, a bell note pealed to the ends of 
the universe, and lo! a Sun sprang forth in 
glory, bearing the angels in his resplendent 
heart. The Sound and the Light had 
made a.new Sun! 

Up rose the child in his little bed. He 
fell on his knees and clasped his hands as 
he had been taught to do in prayer. 

“Light, I fink you must be God,” he 
said. 

“No, Iam not God,” answered the Light; 
“T am the spoken Word of God.” 

“He must be werry glad he spoke you,” 
mused Carlo. 

“Why do you call God, he? God is not 
man.” 

“Does she love little children whose 
mothers is dead?” 

“God is Love, Carlo, but God is not a 
woman,” said the Voice. 

“What is God?” the child asked. 

“T do not know,” the Light made aaswer. 

“Why, I thought you knew everything.” 

“I do not know that. No man, no angel, 
no Being, however powerful, knows it. 
God is in me, for I feel the Breath of God 
and I tremble. That Breath, breathing in 
me, makes motion, sound, color, makes all 
that is. I only feel the ‘Breath-which-is- 
eternal; I do not see God.” 

“T ’spose God is the hidden Mover Uncle 
John telled me about.” 

“No; the Breath is the Mover. 
not known.” 

“What shall I call God, then?” 

“Do not name the Unseen One at all,” 
spoke the Light. “Let your thoughts rise 
to It in silence and inlove. Such thoughts 


God is 


have wings of Light to reach the Silence 
where dwells the Everlasting One. If 
your thoughts speak, they lose breath, 
their wings are feeble, they fall by the 
way._ Adore and be still.” 


“May I whisper something?” said the 
child in a small, low voice. “Often I heard 
peoples talk about God. Some tells all He 
finks about us, an’ what He does, as if they 
knowed Him werry well.” 

“That is ignorance. They see some idea 
of their own minds, and they think God 
must be like it. Some think one of my 
angels is God. God means good, all the 
good in the world; but God cannot be seen 
or known even in thought.” 

“If nobody knows God, what tells them 
God is good?” 

“The divine laws they see in Nature. 
Those laws are good, they are laws of help- 
fulness, they can only come from goodness. 
The chief of those laws is the law of har- 
mony and love; you saw that law working 
in me: it rules me; I have mercy and com- 
passion for every creatura, and I make all 
by the will of the unseen, eternal God.” 

“How do you know that will?” 

“It is whispered in the Breath. Hark!” 

The innocent child listened. He heard 
the song of the deathless Bird, the Swan 
of Time. He heard what it is given to few 
to hear,—the Almighty Breath moving 
upon the Universal Soul. It cannot be 
described, but those who have heard it 
never forget, and none hear it but those 
who love the world more than themselves 
and cherish every creature. 

“Tf you have all things, kind Light”— 
the child began. Tears filled his eyes; his 
heart swelled; he could not speak. 

“What do you want, little one!” 

“I want—Oh! I do want to see my Mam- 
ma,” wept the lonely little child. All the 
glories of creation could not fill his human 
neart. Even as he spoke, a_ beautiful 
woman stood at the foot of his bed; her 
eyes were dark and deep with tenderness 
like still pools of the river, his sobs were 
stopped, his sore heart healed. “Mamma!” 
he said wistfully. 

“Tt is not your Mamma her own self; it 
is her picture,” spoke the voice that he had 
learned to trust. “Her picture is all I can 
show you; it is the sweet house in which 
her soul lived. The body is the house of 
the soul, and the soul is not to be seen after 
it flies out of the body at the call of God. 
You may always feel your Mamma near you, 
for the soul is always near all that it loves, 
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though it lives for awhile in a better place 
than this poor world.” 

A feeling of peace and delight filled the 
boy, just as it used to do when his mother 


rocked him to sleep. That was the best 


thing about his mother, that feeling he had 
when he was near her. It made him so 
happy now that he was quite content; he 
did not notice that the lovely picture was 
fading away. His sleepy eyelids fell. 
What was that he saw? It was his own 
heart, with a crowned star in the middle. 
He remembered what he had heard one 
Christmas Day about the Christ-Light. 

“T want my light to shine,” he murmured 
drowsily. 

A trumpet called out of the Eastern skies 
and a voice in the daybreak said: 

“T shine in all. All are myself. In me 
all are Brothers. Who hurts his neighbor 
hurts himself. Who hurts the dumb beast, 
hurts himself. Who breaks Nature’s laws, 
breaks his own heart. But he who helps 
the world is he whose Light shall shine 
until it becomes the Christ-Light and 
brings him to me.” 

“Can a little child help?” asked the boy. 

From North and South, from East and 
West the Sons of Light answered: 

“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


> 


A Lesson from the Flowers. 


At close of day the angel of the flowers 
came down to see that all was well in Flora’s 
kingdom. He flitted about from flower to 
flower, soothing some to sleep and waking 
the night bloomers. Here he folded back 
the leaves of an oxalis; here he roused a 
tardy primrose, and there he crowded back 
a hurrying morning-glory. At last he 
came to a garden filled with beautiful flow- 
ers which he loved. But on entering, in- 
stead of the beauty and quiet which usually 
greeted him, he found all confusion and 
the flowers at strife. 

After he had succeeded in restoring quiet 
he began questioning them as to the origin 
and cause of the dispute. They could not 
tell how it had begun but each flower had 
asserted that her own was the only true 
type of beauty. The rose had affirmed that 
nothing would be beautiful but delicate 
fragrance, soft colors and velvety petals. 
The pansy, usually so bright and withal 


so cheery, thought that only little, bright- 
faced flowers had true beauty. The sweet 
pea asserted that naught was the true type 
but delicate pink and white petals which 
fluttered like butterflies in the breeze. A 
gay scarlet verbena could see neither beau- 
ty nor truth in anything but red, while a 
sister at her side with white blossoms, 
considered white the type of truth. 

Thus it was with all; each flower declar- 
ing her own blossoms were the loveliest. 
But when the angel saw that the lily alone 
was silent he asked her if she, too, did not. 
think as the others. 

“No,” said the lily, “I know that I am 
pure and spotless and I rejoice in that, but 
I think that there may be a beauty greater 
than mine, and I hope sometime to attain 
to it.” 

“Dear children,” said the angel witha 
tender smile, “take a lesson from the lily. 
You all draw your life from the same soil. 
You are fathered by the same rains and 
refreshed by the same dews. The same 
sun warms you and the same breezes caress 
you. And yet from this common source 
each one evolves a different type of beauty. 
Each manifests her highest truth. The lily 
expresses her truth in her pure, white 
chalice, the rose in her lovely, fragrant 
blossoms; the pansy, in her bright, little 
flowery face; and the sweet pea in her pink- 
tinted, fluttering petals. Thus it is with 
each. Each is true and beautiful but none 
must think that she alone has the only or 
the highest truth or beauty. Let each one 
strive to manifest her own truth in the 
most perfect manner possible and then 
shall all who see you love you and be glad 
that you have lived.” 

Mary Emma Lez. 


The Prayer Perfect. 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 
Thou wilt look on all I love, 

Tenderly to-day! 


Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again. 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 


James Wuitcoms Ritey. 
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agize Baker. 
At the age of Five and Six Years. 


His own Language, without any Corrections. 


THE SNOW. 

The snow is nothing to hurt us, it is just something to make us feel 
good. Don’t it make us feel glad when the rain and the snow and 
the good thoughts come from the sky? 
Don’t it make us glad to have every 
thing in one day? God is in the 
snow. It is not anything to hurt us; 
it is just an upward good thought. 


THE GROWTH OF THOUGHT. 

The thoughts have no end to grow- 
ing big. They are growing all the 
time. There is no end to their grow- 
ing. We can't reach so high with 
these material hands, but when we go 
into the silence we have hands that 
will take us right up to God. 


You needn’t think you can look 
‘ toward the darkness and get the good. 
Pe ee If you look toward the darkness it 


will look dark, and if you look toward the light it will look light. 


Before I went into the silence it came to me: ‘‘ We want to listen to 
God's first knock.”” Then I went into the silence and this came to me: 
‘‘We want to live in the swing of praising the Lord.’’ We should 
knock, knock, knock, at God’s door, and when he opens we will enter 
and live in the house of God’s wisdom. 


‘‘How do you feel in the silence?’”’ was asked him. I feel as if I 


am going with God, and I feel as if 1 am in love and sweetness in God’s 
arms. 


How would a baby like me, start to grow without any mother? 
How would they ust start ? 


God can’t get away from omnipresence unless he would change into 
a wrong thought; He would just fail down and couldn’t get to omni- 
presence. But then God don’t change. 


God is as roundas the whole universe, so he doesn’t have to reach at all. 
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It's good to sing OMNIPRESENCE, because the presence comes and 


makes your little boy good. 


If we think truth and hold truth then it will all come good, and after 
a while it will fill the cup brim full to the top. 


When God was just born, was there any world? 


God said that when anybody gets sick I shall just send a good 
thought out to them and tell them to come right into my universe. 

I only see God and his beautiful sunshine and his beautiful rain and 
his beautiful snow and his beautiful people. 


PERFECT FAITH. 

In reference to some books and 
toys that he was wanting, he was 
asked if he wouldn’t rather have 
them come at different times instead 
of all at once, so that he would be 
surprised oftener, he answered: 

‘Well, I don’t think I am sur- 
prised, because I kzow that God is 
going to give it to me.” 


GOD'S BABY. 

Once his mama was petting him 
and said: ‘‘This boy was mama’s 
baby and he will always be mama’s 
boy.” 

‘*No, I wasn’t always your baby.” 

‘*Then whose else?” 

‘‘T was God's baby and he car- 
ried me to you, and I am so glad, 
because you are the best mama in 
the world.” 


A SONG TREATMENT. 

One day his mamma asked him 
for treatment. He went into the 
silence a few moments, then burst 
out into singing the following words 
in a beautiful original tune never 
heard before, and the healing was 


instantaneous: 
Ring the bells of joy bells, 
Ring the bells of joy; 
Mamma is a piece of joy, 
My Christ-the-Little-Star. 


UNIVERSAL FREEDOM. 
At 12 noon we were singing, as 
is Our custom: 


Freedom, freedom, Iam freedom, 
Freedom, freedom, I am free, 


when Everett suddenly stopped and 
said: ‘‘Mamma, let us sing every- 
body is free. We don't want to sing 
only I am free, but we want every- 


body to be free.” 


AT BREAKFAST. 


I thank God for this beautiful breakfast seasoned with God. 


you have a nice breakfast?” was asked him. 
Yes, I had a beautiful breakfast seasoned with plenty of God and 


glory and love and sweetness. 


The reason that I know so much is because I don’t say ‘‘have to,” 


or ‘‘hurry,” or ‘‘must,” or ‘‘I’m cold,” or ‘‘I forgot; and I stay with 


God and go with God and do what God says, and hold such good thoughts. 
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tion Room. 


Every little boy and girl who attends my reception has a right to ask 
questions, and if I can’t answer them myself, Mother (Wisdom) can. _ | 
will ask you the first question. What do you most desire to know? 
Such a chorus of voices! Everybody wants to know ‘‘Everything.”’ 

What do you ’spose it means, that you al/ want to know everything 
you don’t know? Well, it means that you all have, folded up in you, the 
capacity for knowing everything—just like the little brown buds on the 
bare trees, everyone of ¢hem is a folded promise or possibility of the 
leaves, branches, blossoms and fruit of spring, summer and fall. |. What- 
ever you want to know then, is the folded promise of what you caz know. 
But the ways of the little brown bud must be your ways, for as it abides 
in its parent-tree and feels the rush and thrill of life from w¢thin—it 
stirs from w7thin, it opens from w#thin, and in the silence of its own 
heart it bursts the brown bud and unfurls to the outer world its self- 
hood. If you want to unfold your promise-buds you must keep just as 
close to the great-live-Heart-of-God as ever youcan. Books and things 
outside help you, just like your fingers would help the little brown-buds 
to be blossoms and leaves. Did you ever try it to see how your med- 
dlesome fingers spoiled all the beauty and chance of the would be blos- 
som and fruit? You'd never know what the tree-bud could do, if you 
didn’t leave it to do it itself. Once a wee girl thought she’d ‘‘help Dod 
b’oom 'e f'owers,” but she only picked open and spoiled the ripe buds 
of her mamma’s beautiful roses. You see God’s work must be done 
God's way, always in silence, from w7thzn out. 

A little boy said: ‘‘When you shut your eyes and get so still all to 
yourself, you feel as if you and everything had all turned into white 
stillness” and he wanted to know why. Can any of you tell? If you 
can’t now, just try the ‘‘white stillness” and you will find out a.wondrful 
thing. Whatisit? Youcan only ézow it for yourself, but the blossom 
and fruit that bursts out of this stillness, a// people will see and éaste. 

Mother says this ‘‘white stillness,” is the silent ‘‘river of life’ and 
the thoughts that grow beside it are the ‘‘trees of life” and ‘their leaves 
are for the healing of the nations.” 


In the whiteness of this stillness 
Wait and know, 

How the ‘‘great white throne” is near us, 
And this noiseless flow, 

Is Life’s river—pure, unceasing 
Ever in its flow; 

Always flowing, flowing outward 

That the ¢vees of life may grow. 
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Love 


Never 
Faileth. 


Love suffercth long, and ts kind; 
Love envieth not ; 
Love vaunteth not ttself, 
Is not puffed up; 
Doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
Seeketh not its own, 
Ts not provoked, 
Taketh no account of evil; 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
But rejoiceth tn the truth; 
Beareth all things, 
Believeth all things, 
Flopeth all things, 
Endureth all things. 


[v0 BE MEMORIZED. | 


Truth Workers. 


Little two-year old Ruth was frightened 
by the cows and the fearful thought of their 
biting her toes, seemed to haunt her even 
when they were not about. One night 
after being prepared for bed she was heard 
repeating to herself, “Cows luf me, cows 
luf baby.” The omnipresent Love enfold- 
ed her and she trustingly dropped to sleep. 

* 


* 

Our little Cina had a belief of cold one 
night, so I gave her some true words to 
hold. In the morning she said, “Words 
are better ’an anything, mamma. ’Cause 
my b’lief of cold ’s all gone.” She came 
home from school one night with hands 
cracked and bleeding and asked me to 
treat them for they “hurt her so.” I said, 
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“You must remember daughter that God is 
everywhere, so God must be just where 
you think your hands hurt you. God is 
perfect.” She said immediately, “Why 
mamma, they don’t hurt me at all now.” 
In the morning there was nothing to show 


where the cracks had been.—Cina’s Mama. 


Sewell S—— came home from Sunday- 
school one Sunday and told his mamma 
his teacher had to stay at home ’cause ske 
was sick and he thought she didn’t have 
much faith or ’ligion either, or she wouldn’t 
be sick. He believes in Health and has 
great faith in the power of the Word. One 
of his ponies had a habit of biting the other 
one, so he began to say to it, “You’re good, 
you’re daisy good” and now his pony is 
much kinder. 

(Try it yourself and see if the dumb 
creatures about you can’t understand 
Truth when lovingly spoken to them.— Ep). 


_ Some of you remember Owen B——, who 
carried this healing message over to his 
little neighbor who went on crutches— 
“God gave you two feet to walk on and don’t 
want you to use sticks.” Well, we’ve heard 
from Owen again through his mamma. 
She says, “During that severe snow storm 
in February Owen had every appearance 
of croup and the different members of the 
family would tell him not to go out in the 
storm and appealed to me have him 
stay in. I talked to him and told him it 
was not prudent for him to go out in the 
snow. While I was speaking he looked 
through one of the windows and pointing 
to his dog said: ‘ Pup’s in the snow racing 
and having all the fun he wants and it 
don’t hurt him. He’s been playing ever 
since it began snowing and I’m going out 
in it and have fun too, ’cause ’twont hurt 
me any more ’n pup.’ I said no more to 
oppose him, but went up to my room and 
this thought came to me,—‘The child knows 
the truth and the truth has made him free. 
God is with him.” I gave him no more 


thought for sometime and when I looked 
out of the window I saw him romping in 
the snow so happy and free, and for the 
time the snow remained with us he was out 
in it most of the time, snow-balling and 
building mounds or on his sled; and when 
the snow disappeared every symptom of 
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croup was gone with it. I had been asked 
by a neighbor who had a little one with 


what the doctors called diptherietic croup. 


just a few days previous to Owen’s exper- 
ience—if I would trust myself to heal my 
child in such a case, and I answered her, 
‘I would trust God and not drugs to heal 
him.’ Her child did not appear according 
to symptoms, in as much danger as Owen 
did, the day he went out in the snow, but 
she was in bed under the doctor’s care for 
a week with watchers attending her nights. 
A bright happy child of the same family 
(about ten years old) has caught the idea 
of the power of thought and word, her 
name is Edna. 

The mother claims to have catarrh of 
the head and has been treated by special- 
ists for years. She complains a great deal 
“that she can neither taste nor smell.” 
One day Edna replied to this oft-repeated 
complaint—*Mother I should think you’d 
never let anyone hear you say again, that 
you couldn’t taste and smell, but would 
spend your time practicing tasting and 
smelling.” 

Another time she heard her mother say 
‘I can’t get anything to grow for me, I 
don’t see why seeds and slips wont grow for 
me like they do for Mrs. B——.’ Edna 
said, ‘I will tell you mother, Mrs. B—— 
treats her’s.” 

I sent Owen on an errand one day, and 
when I had finished the message, I made 
two or three other remarks, when it occur- 
ed to me that so much to remember might 
confuse the child and he would forget the 
message. So I repeated that once more 
and said, “Tell her just that and no more.” 
When he returned he handed me the book 
I had sent for and said “Mamma I told her 
just what you said and didn’t say anything 
else ’cept she said ‘my baby’s sick and I 
can’t do anything with it,” and I said, ‘No 
your baby’s not sick, there,s no sensation 
in matter,’ and she said, ‘That’s so, Owen’.” 


‘‘Blessed are the Merciful.” 


Some months since I read the story in 
the holiday Wer Wispom, telling of a kittie 
which had come to find a home with some 
little children, who took it into their hearts 
and arms when bed time came, and there 
in happy comfort it would sing itself to 
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sleep. After awhile it was taken out of 
its warm nest and put into the barn, where, 
in the morning it was found frozen stiff. 
When the little ones put up their prayer 
(beautiful faith) that kittie might be given 
back to them, and signs of life began to 
appear, there was great rejoicing. And so 
their prayer was answered. But ali these 
months, since reading this, there has come 
to me at times—the thought of the other 
side, and,—for the sake of other kitties, 
and all the helpless, dependent atoms of 
life that come to us with no word of speech 
but with pleading eyes looking up into 
ours, asking for kindness and love,—I want 
to talk out my thoughts to other loving 
hearts. Why should the kittie have been 
put out into the cold barn tosleep? Wasn’t 
there some snug corner in the house where 
a nice, warm bed could have been made 
for it, if the parents objected to it sleeping 
with the children? I know the old foolish, 
belief that harm might come of it, but that 
is now passing away—(I know that was 
twenty years ago). As we come to see that 
one Life runs through all, and to realize 
that these dear creatures are part of our 
own life,—our eyes will be opened, and we 
shall behold the good in them where here- 
tofore we have thought evil. - 
One has written that the domestic pets 
and companions of man take on and bear 
off his evil conditions; and I think I know 
something of this. At a time when I was 
passing through great and distressing 
temptation (mental sufferings), my own 
kittie would come in the morning to meet 
me, leap into my lap, and nestle down 
there; after which she would go off alone 
acting as if badly frightened, and remain 
for hours, or all day; in the meantime eat- 
ing nothing or nearly nothing—this for 
three days at a time. One time she ran 
about as if wild, and then hid herself for 
the whole day; these words came at the 
same time, to myself and to another mem- 
ber of the family: “They went into a herd 
of swine.” Does it not seem that we are 


linked with those, to be helpers one of 
another in a deeper sense than we have 
been in the habit of thinking? The strange 
dog that looks in at my door, panting with 
his red tongue hanging out; I set before 
him a dish of water, how eagerly he laps 
it up; and how thankfully he looks up 
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into my face! Am I extreme in my views, 
when my thoughts connect this with—“In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” Surely we know “that 
every creature groaneth and travaileth in 
pain waiting, waiting for the manifestation 
of the sons of God.” Oh, as our loving 
thoughts girdle the earth, let us conscious- 
ly hold these dependent expressions of Life 
in close touch with our own, that they, too, 
may look up and be glad that their night 
of weary waiting is near it’s end. 
L. U. 


Easter in Henopolis. 


LUCK, cluck, (come, come),” says 

Mother Biddy, as she calls to her thir- 

teen Easter babies. Such pretty, yellow 

chicks they are, too. Easter babies I call 

them because they stepped out of Mother 

Biddy’s nest of smooth, white eggs on a 
bright Easter morning. 

Down from the barn comes dear Lady 
Spots. She looks sad and steps slowly. 

“ Cluck-a-cut-cut, (how do you do)?” sings 
out Mother Biddy. “Is not this a beauti- 
ful day, and are not my babies the dearest, 
sweetest and brightest you ever saw?” 

“They are certainly as lovely as any can 
be,” says Lady Spots, with a tremor in her 
voice. “But, oh, dear Mrs. Biddy, some 
one has taken from me all my own precious 
babies. I have been guarding them so ten- 
derly, and for nearly a week had scarcely 
left my nest. But yesterday our sweet 
mistress, Miss Gracie, called me out to eat 
some meal. She seemed so thoughtful, and 
I went. But when I flew back on my nest 
all my babies were gone.” 

“How many did you have?” said Mother 
Biddy, in sympathy, as she gazed proudly 
and fondly upon her little ones. 

“T had just fourteen. I did not think 
Miss Gracie would steal any one’s babies,” 
almost sobbed Lady Spots. 

Mother Biddy was very thoughtful for a 
moment. 

“Dear Lady Spots,” said she, tenderly, 
“T know Miss Gracie would not take live 
baby chickens from you. They seemed 
nothing but eggs to her and 1 expect she 
took them for Easter.” 

“ For Easter!” echoed Lady Spots. “Oh, 
please tell me where she lives. May be 
Miss Easter will give them back to me. 


Please tell me where to go. I will walk a 
whole mile, for I want my babies to live. 
I must save them.” 

“Miss Easter,” laughed Mother Biddy, 
“why, that is real funny. Easter is not the 
name of a lady, but of a day.” 

“Oh, you mean Miss Gracie took them 
fora day,” and Lady Spots’ face brightened 
into a happy, hopeful smile. “TI will hurry 
right back, for may be they are there now 
and I shall come out with my lovely spotted 
babies in two weeks,” said she proudly, and 
off she started. 

“Come back!” called Mother Biddy, but 
she would not stop. “Cut-cut-cut (no, no, 
no)!” replied Lady Spots. 

Arriving at the nest, she flew up on it, 
and there were the eggs. But not as she 
had left them. Some were red, some yel- 
low, and several had pretty spots on them. 

“ What can this mean!” cried she, as she 
fell in a heap on the floor. Then arousing 
herself she thought, ‘“‘ Well, perhaps Mother 
Biddy can tell me. I will go and ask her.” 

Mother Biddy saw her coming, and with 
her babies, went to meet her. 

“Oh, Lady Spots, you seem heart-broken. 
Did you expect to find your eggs in the 
nest?” 

“Yes, and I did find them, too. But 
some one has cooked my babies right in the 
shell and colored them in all kinds of ways.” 

“Miss Grace did that for Easter. By 
and by she will take her little brother out 
there and show him the beautiful ‘rabbit’s 
nest,’ and they will take them to the house 
and eat them.” ‘ 

“Eat them!” screamed Lady Spots. 
“Pray tell me why?” 

“Oh, that is a custom. You see, all chil- 
dren have their Easter eggs, and Miss 
Gracie saw yours were all so pretty, and 
the same size, so she took them. She meant 
no harm, for she never stopped to think 
that had she left them, you would have 
brought from those shells the life in them 
in the form of beautiful, downy chickens 
like mine. You must not grieve. Perhaps 
we may teach her a lesson. Here she comes 
now.” 

Down the path ran Gracie and her little 
brother, and up the path ran Mother Biddy 
to meet them, but poor Lady Spots re- 
mained quite still. 

“Oh, you beautiful, lovely chickens,” 
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cried Gracie. ‘“Aren’t they sweet, brother?” 

“Yes, they is,” he said as he stooped down 
to pick one up. “And there’s Lady Spots. 
Dear Lady Spots, you’s not happy. Come 
to the barn, Gracie, and see her pitty eggs. 
Is they babies yet?” 

“No, no,” laughed Gracie, in high glee. 
“A rabbit laid some lovely Easter eggs 
there. Come and see.” 

Away went the children, and baby chicks. 
Arrived at the nest, Gracie lifted brother 
up to see the pretty eggs. 

“Gracie, they isn’t rabbit eggs. They’s 
Lady Spots’ baby chickens all cooked and 
killed, and I don’t like the colors at all. I 
I won’t eat her babies.” 

“They are not babies, brother, they are 
only eggs.” 

“No, ’cause my papa told me they is all 
little babies, ’cause the little chickens come 
out of ’em, and you has killed ’em. That’s 
why Lady Spots is so sorry.” 

Then stooping down, he took the dear 

little hen, who had followed them, up in his 
arms. 
“Dear, dear Lady Spots, please forgive 
Gracie for killin’ your babies. We never 
do it again. We'll let you have ’em alive 
like Mother Biddy’s next Easter.” 

Grace, seeing the truth of the little fel- 
low’s logic, stooped down and petted Lady 
Spots. 

“Yes, you and every dear, good hen shall 
never lose your babies this way again. We 
will help you take care of them and next 
Easter you shall be as happy as Mother 
Biddy.” Marcia. 


Lord Macaulay was so delighted with 
his little niece “Baba” because she wouldn’t 
let her papa catch “the dear little fish,” that 
he wrote this little song for her. 


There was a good Baba, 

And she said to her dear papa, 

‘My dear papa, I do wish 

You would not catch the little fish? 
Then said papa, ‘Why not, my jewel” 
Then said Baba, ‘It is so cruel! 

If you were run through with a hook, 
And pulled along, and boiled by cook, 
You would not think it nice at all, 

But you would kick and roar and squall. 
So let the little fishes play, 

Papa, and do not hurt them, pray!” 


The Telegram. 


“Is this the tel’graph office?” 
Asked a childish voice one day, 

As J noted the click of my instrument 
With its message from far away. 
As it ceased, I turned—at my elbow 
Stood the merest scrap of a boy, 
Whose childish face was all aglow 
With the light of a hidden joy. 


The golden curls on his forehead 
Shaded eyes of the deepest blue, 
As if a bit of the summer sky 
Had lost in them its t.ue, 
They scanned my office rapidly, 
From ceiling down to the floor, 
Then turned on mine their eager gaze 
As he asked the question o'er. 


“Is this the tel’graph office?’ 
“It is, my little man,” 
Isaid. ‘Pray tell me what you want, 
And I'll help youall [ can.” 
Then the blue eyes grew more eager, 
And the breath came thick and fast, 
And I saw within the chubby hands 
A folded paper grasped. 


‘‘Nurse told me,”’ he said, “that the lightning 
Came down on the wires some day, 
And my mamma has gone to heaven, 
And I'm lonely since she is away; 
For my papa is very busy, 
And hagn’t much time for me, » 
So I thought I'd write her a letter, 
And I’ve brought it for you to see. 


“I’ve printed it big so the angels 
Could read out quick the name, 

And carry it straight tomy mamma 
And tell her how it came, $ 

And now won't you please to take it, 
And throw it up good and strong 

Against the wires in a funder shower, 
And the lightning will take it along?” 


Ah! what could I tell the darling? 
For my eyes were filling fast; 
I turned away to hide the tears, 
But I cheerfully spoke at last: 
“T'll do the best I can, my child,” 
*Twas all that I could say, 
“Thank you,” he said, then seanned the sky, 
you think it will funder to-day: 


But the blue sky smiled in answer, 
And the sun shone dazzling bright, 

And his face as he slowly turned away 
Lost some of its gladsome light. 

“But nurse,” he said, “if I stay so long, 
Won't let me come any more; 

So good-bye; I°ll come and see you again, 
Right after a funder shower.”"—Se/ected. 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stairs timidly, 

“Oh mother! take my hand,” said she, 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before: 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness never more. 


—J. G. 
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PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 
UNITY, a monthly paper devoted to the Society of Silent 


Unit: y- 5 cents per copy; 50 cents per year. 
Three sample numbers, 10 cents. 
THOUGHT, a forty-eight page monthly magazine devoted 
to Divine Unity. 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per year. 
Three months on trial, 20 cents. 


WEE WISDOM, paper for children. 50 cents per year. 


UNITY METAPHYSICAL SERIES. The best articles 
from Thought, Unity and other sources, bound in 
neat booklet and issued monthly. 15c. per number. 


Three sample numbers for 25 cents. 


A BLUE MARK 

Around this means, “ Your subscription has ex- 
pired.” It has been our custom to stop subscriptions at 
expiration of time paid for, unless otherwise ordered, but 


|— so many friends, who want the publication right along, 
> complain that they “failed to see the blue mark,” that they 


“do not want to miss a number,” etc., that we have decided 
to hereafter continue all subscriptions until notified to 
Stop. If, when their subscription expires, those who do 
not care to continue will kindly drop us a postal to that 
peffect it will be appreciated. Otherwise we shall consider 
pthe publication a welcome visitor, and, sometime during 
the year, send a bill for the subscription. 

In matters pertaining to subscriptions, or books, do not 
send letters or make drafts, money orders, etc., payable 


'® to individuals here, but always address 


_ sometime and expose the whole gray-headed-crew. 


Unity Book Co., 537 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


It is quite amusing the many letters we get from 
“srown up folks” who have had Truth opened to them 


‘ through this modest little paper, and who confess it in 
* such a shame-faced way, each as if he or she were the 
|= only ones who were guilty of such childish minds. 
- tracts from a lot of these sly-old-children’s letters would 


Ex- 


amuse the little folks, and we may decide to publish them 


“The Story of Teddy.” 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 

This book creates in every boy an appetite to be 
“good.” Teddy is a glorious little chap, and every boy 
and girl in the land should read about him. “Jack’ 
(Teddy’s dog) ought to be held up as an example to all 
dogs everywhere. You will have to read the book to 
know what the beautiful crystal globe on the cover means 

Bound in cloth, 80 cents, postpaid. 


Unity Boox Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Drawing for Reproduction. 


If the friends of Wer Wispom who have so kindly 
offered to furnish illustrations for it will follow Pt 
directions they will be assured good reproductions of 
their pictures. 

In making pen sketches the best material is Gillott’s No, 
170 pen, Windsor and Newton’s India ink and scratch 
board or coated card board. Draw the design about 
one-third larger than you desire the etching to be when 
completed, as in reducing the defects are reduced and 
work looks finer. Draw deep, firm, clear black lines, as 
gray lines will etch out in the reproduction. 

If some of our artistic friends who paint in water colors 
would make water color sketches in black and white very 
handsome illustrations could be made by reproducing 
them by the half-tone process. 

Any other information on this subject that may be 
desired by Wee Wispom’s artistic helpers will be gladly 
furnished by Wet Wispom’s 


Aunt Emma. 
Care Unity Boox Co. 
Wonder-Light 
and other 
Tales for Children. 
By 
Mrs. J. Campbell Ver Planck. 


Price 50 cts. 


Unity Boox Co., Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wee Wispom will be furnished in quantities to Sunday- 
schools at the following rates:— 
10 copies per month, $2.50 per year. 


20 “ “ 4.25 “ “ 
30 “ 6.00 “ 
50 “ “ 8.00 “ 


The demand for bundles of Unrry is becoming so gen- 
be that we find it necessary to make a price for them as 
allows :— 


3 engine to one atdvens, any date, 10 cents. 


q “ “ “ 20 “ 
15 “ “ “ 30 “ 
95 “ “ “ “ “ “ 50 “ 
60 “ “ “ “ “ 1 00 

Unity Boox Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Black Beauty.” 

A beautiful story, in which a horse gives the history of 
his life, and tells many interesting stories about his com- 
panions, and their owners, keepers, riders and drivers. 
Young and old will be entertained and instructed by read- 
ing this touching autobiography. Price: cloth, 30 cents; 
boards, 20 cents; paper, 10 cents. Prices given include 


postage. 
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